Organisation of Control
many trips as possible, overtaking and racing were resorted
to, resulting in serious  accidents to  life and property.
The   conductors   had   no   obligation   to   maintain   any
register 'of timings,  the  number of passengers  or  the
receipts.   Long hours were spent hi canvassing custom
and any passenger who happened to offer himself did so
at great personal inconvenience and  occasioned quarrel
between the rival  purveyors  of traffic.   There was no
fixity of fares or rates to be charged and, more often it
was arrived at by a long process of higgling.   As the
traffic expected was not heavy, most of the vehicles were
of small capacity, ill built and incommodious.   The chassis
alone were imported and the superstructures were built
locally by crude workmen.   Even in the great city of
Calcutta in 1939 almost all the omnibuses were looking
quite Victorian.   A low aesthetic sense had tended to make
them seem to appear decorative, and comfort was sacrificed.
In the State of Travancore where the motor services are
state-run, there is due regard paid to accommodation, but
even here the seats are not as comfortable as they are
in either Madras,  Bombay or  any other place of less
importance.   It hardly needs reiteration that transport is
a service requiring the utmost salesmanship and that, if
traffic is to be expected, due regard must T>e paid to the
conditions that make motor transport a comfort.
Even as early as 1935, the investigators of the Gokhale
Institute who undertook a survey of bus-transport ia the
Bombay Presidency found conditions as chaotic as ever,
It must be said to the credit of Madras that by that time
our transport system was fairly stabilised and we had
the benefits of an adequate form of transport. Today,
we might be said to have attained in a large measure the
Control that is normally expected of a good motor service.
In other parts of India, it would appear, eonditions are JH>
better th$0. what has been ^represented by the i
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